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CHAPTER XXXIV. 


Tr evil thoughts and evil passions 
could have a tangible effect upon the 
physical atmosphere, the air of Marston 
Loring’s room, an hour later, should have 
been thick and heavy. He was sitting 
thrown back in an easy-chair, his evening 
coat replaced by a smoking jacket, a glass 
of whisky and seltzer-water close to his 
hand, There were also cigars on the 
table, but he was not smoking, He was 
staring straight before him into vacancy. 
His face was pale and set with vindictive 
passion, to the existence of which in his 
nature the general callousness of his ex- 
pression gave no clue. 

It was many years since Marston Loring 
had felt as he felt to-night. It was many 
years since he had been foiled and 
thwarted—“ made a fool of,” as he himself 
would have said; and all that was 
blackest and worst in the man was roused 
by the process. His life, ever since he 
had realised, at the age of twenty-five, 
that there were prizes in the world which 
some men obtained and other men failed 
to obtain, had been ruled by a series of 
carefully made and elaborately worked 
out calculations. Everything he had done, 
and everything he had not done, had been 
included in one or other of these calcula- 
tions ; carefully designed to meet certain 
ends, all of which met and culminated in 
the one great end of existence as he con- 
ceived it—material prosperity and position. 

He had been, perhaps, as vicious a youth 








he had not ceased to be vicious as a man, 
But he so managed his vices that even the 
reputation which clung to him had con- 
tributed to his success. The question of 
marriage he had discussed with himself 
on more than one occasion, always solely 
from the point of view of expediency. 
And just about the time when Mrs. 


_ Romayne made her appearance in London 


society he had come to the conclusion that, 
given the right sort of woman, the step 
might possibly prove advantageous. He 
had been considerably struck by Mee. 
Romayne from the first; she was the 
kind of woman he greatly admired, and 
he was well aware that to be on terms of 
intimacy with such a social power was an 
excellent thing for a man in his position ; 
a position which, as he was also well aware, 
was by no means so secure as most people 
supposed, It was from this point of 
view that he had cultivated Julian, and at 
first from this point of view enly. The 
idea of Mrs. Romayne as a possible wife 
occurred to him later. But when it did 
occur, it developed into active intention 
with considerable rapidity. 

He had looked at the question from every 
possible point of view, and decided that 
nothing could suit him better. He admired 
Mrs. Romayne as much as it was possible 


to him to admire any one; she was “ the 


kind of woman he could get on with,” he 
told himself. She possessed exceptional 
advantages in the matter of social stand- 
ing, and she had money. Her eager 


cultivation of him during the autumn that 


followed her first season in town convinced 
him that with a little trouble she could be 
brought to forget the disadvantage of his 
comparative poverty ; and he would have 
proposed to hcr in the ensuing winter had 
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not his voyage to the Cape prevented. 
He had come back with the prospect of a 
fortune of his own. But the fact made 
no difference to his matrimonial plans. 
Where there is money more money is 
always to be desired, Mrs, Romayne’s 
fortune was no longer absolutely necossary 
to him, but it had not ceased to be 
desirable, and her other advantages re- 
mained intact. She had received him 
with enthusiasm, she had cultivated him 
assiduously ; she had absolutely led him 
on, a8 it seemed to Loring. He, in 
common with the rest of the world, re- 
garded her relation with her son as the 
merest pose, and her appeal for his help 
with Julian had seemed to him simply the 
most transparent of subterfuges. He had 
no more doubted that she would accept 
him than he had doubted his own exis- 
tence, And now his plans were frustrated, 
his calculations were falsified, and his 
very practical and material castles in the 
air were laid in the dust. He was refused. 

He roused himself at last, and the 
faintest suggestion of a cruel smile curved 
his thin lips. He lifted the glass by his 
side, drank off its contents, and then 
turned out the lamp and went into the 
inner room. 

His face was quite itself the next morn- 
ing ; the scowl and the cruelty had alike 
disappeared ; and it was with an even less 
cynical smile than usual that he looked up 
from his morning paper at a few minutes 
past ten o'clock, as the door opened with 
a hasty knock, and Julian Romayne 
appeared. 7 

“Good morning, 
Loring pleasantly. 

“'Morning, old man!” 
Julian. : 

He was looking rather pale and 
anxious in spite of his superficial air of 
gaiety, and there was a tone of anxiety in 
his voice as he went on quickly : 

“Nothing wrong with ‘Welcomes,’ I 
hope?” 

Loring smiled again. 

“Nothing in the world, as far as I 
know,” he said gaily. ‘ What a nervous 
fellow you are!” 

“What an unreasonable fellow you 
are!” retorted Julian, the cloud vanishing 
from his face as if by magic. ‘“ What do 
you mean by dragging a poor wretch 
down here at this hour in the morning, 
whether he will or no?’ What's up?” 

It was some legal business, it appeared ; 
and Loring proceeded to go into it with 


dear boy!” said 


responded 





great circumstance. It sounded very im- 
portant as he put it, but Julian took his 
leave, declaring gaily that he “ didn’t see 
where the urgency came in.” 

“You're such an abominably hard- 
working fellow !” he said lightly. 

“Perhaps!” returned Loring. “It’s 
not such a bad principle, and it’s an 
excellent character to have, let me tell 
you. By-the-bye, Julian,” he continued, 
as the young man turned away with a 
laugh, and laid his hand on the door, 
“how would you like to have a few more 
* Welcomes ’?” 

He rose as he spoke, and stood leaning 
against the mantelpiece with his back to 
the empty grate, confronting Julian as the 
young man turned sharply towards him. 

“What do you mean?” said Julian, 
“ Are there any in the market?” 

“ Well, yes,” said Loring quietly. “The 
fact is, there’s a certain shooting in Scot- 
land which I have coveted for years. It’s 
for sale now, and on uncommonly reason- 
able terms. Of course, it’s appalling 
extravagance on my part, for the shares 
are going up every day. But I am going 
to sell a thousand pounds’ worth of 
* Welcomes’ to-day and buy that moor.” 

“It is extravagance!” said Julian, and 
there was an eager light in his blue 
eyes. 

Like to have the shares?” said Loring 
imperturbably,. 

Julian hesitated. 

‘T should like them, of course,” he said, 
rather breathlessly. ‘So would lots of 
other fellows. But, you see, my thousands, 
what there were of them, are all locked up 
in the Welcome already.” 

“You wouldn’t think it worth while 
to borrow, I suppose?” enquired Loring 
carelessly. 

“There’s a little difficulty known as 
security.” 

“For some fellows, of course,” was the 
answer, “But not for you. You've got 
money coming to you.” 

Julian coloured a dull red, and looked 
down at the carpot, moving his foot to and 
fro uneasily. 

The idea of raising money on a reversion 
for such a purpose was for the moment 
inexpressibly repugnant to him. 

“The shares are going up every day,” 
said Loring; “you ought to make a good 
thing of it; and you'll sell at the end of 
this week, I take it? However, of course, 
I don’t want to press you. They'll go off 
fast enough.” 
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Julian lifted his head suddenly, and 


drove his clenched hand deep down into 
his pocket, 

Tl do it,” he said, ‘* All right, Loring, 
I'll take them.” 

“ To-day ?” said Loring suavely. 

“To-day!” returned Julian, almost 
fiercely. 

He turned and left the room abruptly, 
without another word. And Loring, with 
the smile of the night before touching his 
lips once more, took up his paper again. 
Apparently he had forgotten the letter he 
had received from South Africa on the 
previous day, and the news it contained. 


CHAPTER XXXV. 


It was six o’clock on the following day, 
and in the sunset light of the July even- 
ing —a light with which the bustling, 
hurrying, unlovely crowd on which it fell 
seemed strangely out of harmony — the 
current of human life was setting strongly 
in every direction from the City. Along 
Cornhill, going against the stream, but 
driven, nevertheless, at a pace which was 
looked upon far from favourably by the 
police occupied in regulating the traffic, 
there came a hansom cab. In the cab, 
with one hand gripping the doors until 
the knuckles stood out white, was Julian 
Romayne. His hat was pulled slightly 
forward over his brow, as if with some 
half-conscious sense of the ghastliness of 
his face, some instinct to hide that ghast- 
liness from casual eyes. His face was of a 
livid pallor. There were grey shadows 
about the mouth, which was set into hard 
lines of temporary and difficult self-control. 
His nostrils, not sensitive as a rule, quivered 
slightly as the pace of his horse slackened 
perforce now and again ; he gave no other 
slightest sign of consciousness of his sur- 
roundings. 

The cab turned out of Cornhill, and in 
another second pulled up suddenly, Al- 
most before the cab had stopped, Julian 
flung open the doors and leapt out. He 
paid the man double his fare, dashed into 
the building before which they had stopped, 
and up the stairs to an office on the second 
floor. His hand was shaking like a leaf 
as he stretched it out to try the lock of the 
door. It yielded to his touch, and he 
flung it roughly open and passed rapidly 
in. The outer office had only one occu- 
pant, a rather feeble-looking little man, who 
was trying to improve the appearance of 
a shabby hat by a careful application of 
his coat-sleeve. He looked up with a start 





on Julian’s entrance, and an expression of 
comprehending concern dawned on his 
face. He was the messenger of the Wel- 
come Diamond Mine Company. Before 
he could speak, however, a hoarse, pe- 


'remptory question broke from Julian : 


‘Mr, Ramsay’s not gone?” 

“ Not yet, sir,” was the answer, given 
with timid alacrity. ‘He’s here later 
than usual to-night, you see, in conse- 
quence r 

But before the first words were fairly 
uttered Julian had crossed the room, and 
as he reached the second door leading into 
the inner office, it opened quietly, and 
Ramsay stood on the threshold. He was 
looking as imperturbable and uninterested 
as usual, and his voice was dry indifference 
itself as he observed : 

T have been expecting you all day.” 

Without a word Julian strode past him 
into the manager’s room, and then, as 
Ramsay shut the door calmly, he said, in 
a quick, unnatural tone, which also carried 
with it a curious suggestion that he had 
not even heard Ramsay’s words : 

“Tt’s a mistake! It’s a mistake! It 
must be!” 

Ramsay’s only answer was a slight 
shrug of the shoulders as his dull eyes 
rested, apparently with complete indiffe- 
rence, upon Julian’s face; and the latter 
went on, rapidly and unevenly : 

“ve only just heard. I’ve been out of 
town all day. I’ve come to hear—to see 
what can be done,” 

The last words were hardly audible, as 
though his mouth was so parched that he 
could hardly articulate. He lifted his 
hand as if involuntarily, and pushed back 
his hat, fixing a pair of fierce, burning 
eyes upon Ramsay. 

 There’s nothing to be done, of course,” 
said Ramsay drily. ‘The thing’s col- 
lapsed.” 

A harsh, wild laugh rang through the 
room, its faint echoes startling the little 
man in the outer office. 

“Collapsed !” cried Julian. ‘Collapsed, 
at npn - 

e put out one hand gropingly, caught 
at achair near him onl dea heatlly 
into it, letting his face fall forward upon 
his folded arms as they rested upon its 
back, 

Only half an hour had passed since he 
had gone to his rooms in the Temple after 
a picnic on the river, to find waiting for 
him there a telegram from Ramsay. And 
into that half-hour had been compressed 
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such a desperate stand against despair as 
is little less terrible than despair itself. 
The telegram had told him that on the 
opening of the Stock Exchange that morn- 
ing it had been spread abroad on unim- 
peachable authority that the Welcome 
Diamond Mine was under water. This 
evening, the inevitable sequel of such a 
fact, as be knew too well, shares in the 
Welcome Diamond Mine Company were 
so much waste-paper. 

Rameay stood for a moment looking at 
him, with a rather curious expression on 
his inexpressive face, 

“It’s a tarn of the game,” he said drily. 
“Tf you stand to win, you must stand to 
lose, too. You hadn’t thought of that, I 
suppose % ” 

With a sudden tumultuous movement, 
as though his agony of mind was no longer 
to be endured in stillness, Julian sprang 
from his «hair and began to walk up and 
down the room with hasty, uneven 
strides, 

“Thought of it!” he cried, ‘ What 
was there to make one think of it? It 
was a certainty yesterday, man; a cer- 
tainty |” 

A spasm passed across his face, 
and seemed to cut off his words, and 
Ramsay observed sententiously : 

‘Tt’s a mistake to reckon anything as a 
certainty till you hold it in your hand.” 

Julian faced round suddenly and con- 
fronted him, his eyes bl:zing, every 
feature working. 

“ What the devil is the good of saying 
things like that?” he demanded. 
you understand that I have reckoned on 
it, as you call it? Can’t you understand 
that it was all or nothing with me, 
and I am just dons? Can’t you under- 
stand—— °” 

He broke off suddenly, and, turning 
away with a heavy groan, flung himself 
into a chair, and let his face fall forward 
on the table. For all that he was face to 
face with at that moment he could have 
found no words. The remorse, the sense 
of failure and helplessness, the despair 
which seemed to be tearing his heart to 
pieces, were one intolerable anguish. 

Ramsay followed him with his eyes, 
and then crossed the room quietly, and 
stood beside his bowed figure, which was 
shaken now and again from head to 
foot. 

“Ts it so bad as this, boy?” he said 
quietly. Then, as there came no answer, 
he went on meditatively: “Ten thou- 


/sand pounds! 





**Can’t | 





Ten thousand isn’t so 
Counters in the game, 


much to lose, 
that’s al.” 

He paused, and after a moment Julian 
lifted his face, haggard and drawn. 

“Tt’s the stake you must look to,” 
he said. ‘My stake was heavy, Ram- 
say. Ob, you're right enovgh, Ten 
thousand pounds isn’t much. I borrowed 
a thousand yesterday—raised it on a 
reversion—to get hold of some shares 
Loring wanted to sell. That wasn’t much 
either, of course.” 

He had spoken in a dreary, monotonous 
voice, which was inexpressibly hopeless. 
And Ramsay’s eyes were fixed keenly on 
him as their owner said drily : 

“You bought a thousand pounds’ 
worth of Loring’s shares yesterday? Did 
you know that he was selling out all 
his interest in the Welcome 3” 

Jolian turned with a quick, startled 
movement, and then paused, 

* All his interest?” he repeated. ‘‘ He 
wanted a thousand to pay for a Scotch 
moor, that was all.” 

‘He sold every share he had yesterday,” 
returned Ramsay. ‘ Curious coincidence,” 

“ You don’t mean to tell me——” 

The eyes of the two men met; and 
Julian sprang to his feet with a fierce 
imprecation, 

“He knew it?” he cried; “he knew 
it, and kept it dark, that he might keep 
the market to himself? It isn’t possible, 


| Ramsay ; it isn’t possible!” 


‘Nothing is returned 
Ramsay quietly. 

A savage, hissing breath came from 
between Julian’s set teeth, and he seemed 
literally alive with passion. Without a 
word, he stretched out his hand for his 
hat and turned to leave the room, 
Ramsay quietly intercepted his passage, 

Where are you going ?” he said. 

“T’m going to see Mr, Loring.” 

The slightest possible smile touched the 
elder man’s lips, as he said : 

“All right. I shall have something to 
say to Mr. Loring, too. But listen to me 
first, Was it a desperate necessity to you 
to pull off this affair ?” 

Julian did not speak. His lips twitched 
for a moment, then settled into a thin 
line ; and the look in his eyes was answer 
enough. 

“ Very good, then,” said Ramsay. ‘“‘Come 
and see me at my rooms—not here— 
to-morrow at six. I may be able to give 
you a hand.” 


impossible,” 
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With a gesture of uncomprehending 
assent, but with no word of answer, 
Julian turned away and left the room. 


Three-quai ters of an hour later he was 
coming rapidly down the staircase which 
led from Loring’s chambers. His face was 
flushed and quivering, and every pulse 
was beating madly, like the pulses of a 
man who has just given unrestrained 
expression to furious passion. He turned 
on to the Embankment, and began to 
walk away in a headlong fashion, evidently 
neither knowing nor caring where he was 
going. 

And as he walked the tumultuous life 
and glow of his face died slowly out, and 
settled into a haggard, sullen mask of dull 
despair. He had spoken his mind to 
Loring, and now there was nothing more 
for him to do. 





CHARITY. 


THERE was a man who had large flocks 
and herds, and much gold and silver, and 
notes and bonds, and railways and news- 
papers, and ships and houses, and all the 
things which the heart of a man shall 
desire. He had all these things, as it 
were, in the hollow of his hands, And he 
gave away large sums to the Russian Jews, 
and to Hospitals, and Asylums, and Insti- 
tutions, and all manner of Societies which 
are willing to expend the money which 
they can obtain from moneyed folks; but 
that was not charity. 

And there was a woman, whose husband 
was a signalman in receipt of the munifi- 
cent wage of five-and-twenty shillings a 
week, and she had six children, and her 
next-door neighbour was a widow, and the 
widow’s children numbered five, and she 
took in washing, and she fell sick. For 
five weeks she lay in bed. -All the time 
she lay in bed the signalman’s wife did her 
own work, and, when she had done her 
own work, she did the widow’s washing ; 
and that was charity. 

For, as has been said in words which 


ring down the ages, the rich man gave of 
his superfluity, and the poor woman gave 
all that she had. 

England is famous for her “ charities.” 
She has been a pioneer among the nations 
in making of “charity” a trade, and a 


good trade, too. We are all of us ac- 
quainted with the typical “secretary” of 
@ famous “charity.” An excellent man of 





business he is, and very well dressed. His 
manners are so suave, and yet so firm. 
Not impossibly he is in receipt of a salary 
and “commission.” That means that out 
of every pound which he receives for the 
poor, he there and then deducts a couple 
of shillings for himself. He tells you, with 
tears not only in his eyes, but also in his 
voice, of the sufferings of the starving 
millions. He does this well, with the 
persistency of a bagman. Competition is 
strong. He is aware that if he does not 
do his best some more pushing tradesman 
will cut him out. 

Have you noticed how well-housed are 
most of our famous charities? The head- 
quarters of the Society for Providing 
Tenement Prisons for Working Men Up 
Fifteen Flights of Stairs, are magnificent. 
The rooms in them are splendid. The 
entire building is warmed by hot air; it 
is lighted by electricity. The sanitary ar- 
rangements are perfect. There is a lift to 
every floor. The secretary’s room is a 
model of comfort and good taste; so are 
the rooms of all the principal officers, Then 
there is the Society for the erg 
of Nineteenth-Century Christianity. What 
head-quarters they have! They say that 
the committee of the Society paid fifty 
thousand pounds for the ground on which 
the building stands. And what a building 
it is! It is admittedly one of Plumbit’s 
finest efforts, and he is something like an 
architect, is Plumbit. Plumbit was given 
carte blanche. No expense was spared, 
You will not find a finer or a more expen- 
sive building in the whole of town. 

Of course, it pays for a great charity to 
have magnificent head-quarters, or they 
would not have them; of that we may be 
quite sure. There are no better managed 
businesses in the world than our great 
charities, Their managers know perfectly 
well that the people who support them 
are the sort of people who would have 
nothing to do with anything paltry. Big 
shops are crushing out the little ones. If 
a charity is to pay its promoters, it has to 
be big; little charities scarcely provide 
their officials with shoe-leather. It is 
only when they begin to deal with hun- 
dreds of thousands of pounds a year that 
the officials really flourish. To get those 
hundreds of thousands of pounds it is well 
understood that there is only one way. 

Oar modern charities must advertise. 
That is not only their royal road, it is 
their only road, to fortune. Columns in 
the newspapers are advisable. Litho- 
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graphed letters, sent through the post by 
the million, are not to be despised. But 
these methods are old-fashioned. A chari- 
table institution, up to date in the matter 
of advertising, leaves Barnum at the post. 
Consider the methods of some of our 
orphanages. Their managers take the 
Albert Hall, or, at any rate, the biggest 
building they can find, and they trot their 
orphans out for exhibition. They charge 
for admission—opera prices. They make 
a collection at the door as you go in, and 
a second collection, in a specially arranged 
interval, about the middie of the show. 
When the orphans are not exhibiting at a 
big hall in town they are perambulating 
the provinces, They visit all the towns 
and villages in England, and in each of 
them they give a show. In the matter of 
travelling, compared with the inmates of 
some of our orphan asylums and children’s 
homer, a travelling circus stays at home, 
What good this sort of thing does to the 
youngsters is a question into which we 
must not too closely enquire. It is pos- 
sibly one which no one considers. But 


one thing may be noted. The people who 
patronise these gruesome exhibitions of 
juvenile misery and infant prodigies are 


the very persons who most strenuously 
object to similar exhibitions on the stage. 
You require magisterial permission before 
a child is allowed to earn its own living in 
the theatre; but no such permission is 
required, or asked, by the enterprising 
and charitable individuals who take crowds 
of children about from town to town in 
order that, by the public exhibitions of 
their talents, they—the enterprising and 
charitable individuals—may gain not only 
a decent but an excellent livelihood. 

There is one method of advertising 
which is adopted by the managers of some 
of our charitable institutions, which to the 
ordinary lay mind is simply astonishing. 
There are orphanages which—it has been 
announced from the house-tops over and 
over again—are run by means of (the 
word in this connection is designedly 
placed between inverted commas) 
“prayer.” Every morning the manager 
“prays” that the wherewithal may be 
forthcoming with which to keep the 
establishment going during the next four- 
and-twenty hours, In the case of an 
establishment which was not connected 
with charity, such a mode of procedure 
would be regarded by the most “religious” 
person with more than doubtful eyes. A 
man has no more right to expect to keep 





himself and five hundred children simply 
by means of “prayer” than I have to 
expect, by similar means, to keep myself 
and my family. But the strangeness of, 
the thing does not consist in the obvious 
unreasonableness of such an expectation, 
whether on the part of the manager of a 
charitable institution or of a private 
individual. As a matter of fact, the 
expounder of the beatification of modern 
charity has no such expectation. His 
morning “prayer” is his method of 
advertisement. He advertises that he 
“prays.” He takes care that the story of 
his “prayer” finds its way into religious 
publications the wide world over. By 
means of it, he appeals to the imagination 
of the religious public. That it is an 
effective appeal experience proves. Mrs. 
Smith reads in her favourite Sunday 
magazine how Mr. Bounder rises every 
morning with the sun without knowing 
where to lay his hands upon a penny, or 
upon a loaf of bread, and appeals to 
Heaven to keep himself and the five 
hundred children whom he has gathered 
from here, there, and everywhere from 
starvation for still another day. Mrs. 
Smith thinks how dreadfal it would be if 
Mr. Bounder’s prayer should one day 
miscarry, so lest such a contingency should 
immediately arise, she forwards Mr. 
Bounder a five-pound note. Mrs, Brown, 
reading the same periodical, is touched by 
Mr. Bounder’s faith, and to show that she 
appreciates it, the same post which brings 
Mrs. Smith’s contribution brings one from 
her. Jones, of Jones’s Emporium, another 
reader, thinks it rather a queer start, and 
wonders what would happen if he tried 
similar methods to obtain the wherewithal 
with which to provide for the fifteen or 
twenty assistants—some of them orphans, 
and of tender years—whom he employs, 
He admires Bounder’s pluck—perhaps has 
a sneaking admiration for his advertising 
method, so his mite goes too. The 
consequence is, that Mr. Bounder in his 
reports is able to announce, and does 
announce, what wonders he has worked 
by means of “ prayer.” 

No. Charity has nothing to do with 
advertisement. It does not let the left 
hand know what the right has done. 
Nor is charity posthumous. The people 
who, in their wills, leave money to 
charities, are not charitable. Very often 
they only do it to spite their relatives, and 
their friends, and their acquaintance— 
which is not charitable. In any case they 
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only give because they can no longer 
keep. 

Charity abounds, if we may believe the 
advertisements, and the reports, and the 
prospectuses. But, although there is pro- 
bably much more charity than justice, 
there is very little charity after all. 
Charity, in the modern acceptation of the 
term, is not seldom a synonym for in- 
justice. Of the pound we unjustly take 
we return twopence out of charity. It is 
becoming a moot question if a millionaire 
can be honest. There are millionaires who 
are notoriously dishonest, and whose bene- 
factions are almost in proportion to their 
dishonesty. The people on whom we 
bestow what we call our charity, are 
frequently the victims of—although, in 
this case, we are loth to call a spade a 
spade—our injustice. If there were no 
injustice, it is, at least, doubtful if there 
would be any need for charity. But the 
idea of our common responsibility for our 
common misfortunes is one which is only 
just beginning to dawn upon the world. 
Some day, possibly, the advance of civili- 
sation will enable us to grasp it fully. On 
that day charity in the sense of almsgiving 
will not only not be required, it will be an 
absurdity. 

If we can only get a good grasp of the 
idea that charity is sometimes, and, indeed, 
j commonly, but a synonym for injustice, we 
have not impossibly advanced at ieast one 
step towards perfection. To be unjust to 
no man, that is not colloquial, bus it is 
ideal charity. To suppose that an unjust 
man can be a charitable man is a suppo- 
sition born of ignorance. The man who 
informs you that his are the only goods 
worth having, and that Tom, Dick, and 
Harry’s goods are good for nothing, and 
who so forces the information down your 
throat that he succeeds in crushing Tom, 
Dick, and Harry out of existence, may be a 
good man of business, but, though he gives 
thousands away every year, he surely can 
have no dealings with charity, It is only 
because he has succeeded in grasping Tom, 
Dick, and Harry’s share that he is able to 
make a boast of returning, say, even ten 
per cant. of each pound, It seems obvious 
that an age of competition can scarcely be 
an age of charity, 

There is a book which used to be very 
popular—I believe it still sells—called 
“ The Successful Merchant.” It is the life- 
story of a Mr. Samuel Budgett. It is 
written by a minister, from a religious 
point of view, and is intended for religious 





folk. It even purports to inculcate practical 
religion. This Mr. Budgett was a whole- 
sale provision merchant. He is declared 
to have been the essence of all true charity. 
He is held up for us to admire, as being 
the type of a true Christian, and an ex- 
ample worthy of general imitation. The 
book would not be worth mentioning were 
it not that it is a striking illustration of an 
almost universal fallacy. 

Mr. Budgett was a sharp tradesman, Ho 
had a keen eye forabargain. His rule was 
to buy in the cheapest market and to sell 
in the dearest. He would put pressure on 
& man whom he knew to bo already suffer- 
ing from the pressure of adverse circum- 
stances to compel him to sell goods at an 
actual loss. By such means he made a 
fortune—as by such means men are making 
fortunes every hour of every day. His 
biographer tells us that with the fortune 
which he made by such means, Mr. Budgett 
was generous. Without touching on the 
religious side of the question, the secular 
side of it compels us to ask if a man who 
has made his fortune by such means can be 
generous? A usurer makes his fortune in 
exactly the same manner in which Mr. 
Budgettmade his —therearehis biographer’s 
words to testify. He takes advantage of 
the pressure of adverse circumstances upon 
those with whom he deals. There are 
usurers, plenty of them, who have made 
their fortunes by, literally, ruining others. 
Can such men be generous? Is it not too 
late? Ifa man steals a thousand pounds 
and gives it all back, the fact of the resti- 
tution does not do away with the fact that 
he has been dishonest, And what shall we 
say when it comes to be a question of 
the restitution of ten or twenty per cent., 
and that not to his victim, but to somebody 
else entirely ? Again, it seems plain that if 
a man by unjust methods becomes the 
possessor of a thousand pounds, and by 
means of that thousand pounds gains a 
fortune, when it comes to be a question 
of restitution he must restore, not only the 
thousand pounds, but with it all that it 
brought as well. This is a lofty standard, 
no doubt. But Mr. Budgett is held up, 
and men of Mr. Budgett’s kidney are con- 
tinually being held up, as illustrations of a 
lofty standard. Yet, so far as the record 
shows, to his original victims Mr, Budgett 
returned absolutely nothing at all, not to 
speak of all that he had taken. in any 
correct sense of the word caw, therefore, 
such a man be said to be generous ? 

It comes to this, that, as the Great 
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Teacher had it, we cannot in this matter 
serve two masters. We cannot be un- 
charitable and charitable both, as it were, 
in the same breath. If we knock down 
Tom, it is no palliation of the act to be 
able to say that we picked up John. 
Let us first of all refrain from assaulting 
Tom. It may be said that the struggle 
for life is so keen that our only hope for 
existence consists in our having the power 
and the will to ill-use Tom. There are 
people who inform you that life is a 
battle, that each man has to fight for his 
own hand against the world. The people 
who preach this dcctrine—and, alas! 
they are as the sands of the sea for 
multitude — are not only under a de- 
lusion, but they cannot have even the 
faintest acquaintance with, or knowledge 
of, charity ; no, not though they found a 
fresh orphanage, or a fresh hospital, 
every day of their lives. 

It is this doctrine, which, unlike many 
doctrines, is constantly being translated 
into practice, which is the cause of much 
of the misery which the world has seen, 
and which it still will see. Only let us 


clear the air, and sufficiently realise the 
plain truth that one man has as much 


right to life as another man ; that, if we 
have any rights at all, life is a right which 
is common to all of us; and the suicidal 
notion that, in the sense in which the 
phrase is ordinarily used, life is a battle, 
will be classified among the insanities 
that were. Only let us have justice, 
elementary justice, and the fallacy of 
such a theory will instantly appear. Only 
let us begin to understand that the man 
who injures his fellow injures himself, 
and the instinct of self-preservation will 
instantly assert itself ; and he who teaches 
us that life is a battle, and acts upon 
his teaching, will soon be regarded as 
what he is, our common foe. Thank 
goodness, signs are not wanting that that 
understanding is beginning to percolate 
through all the countries of the world. 
Even those in so-called high places are 
realising that their own safety may 
depend, and, indeed, does depend, not 
only on the fact that it is better to be 
just before they are generous, but on the 
plain truth that it is puerile to even talk 
of generosity where there is no justice. 
But we have not attained Utopia; we, 
surely, have scarcely even begun to move 
that way. Under present imperfect con- 
ditions, is there no such thing as charity ? 
Some of us are in positions for which 





we ourselves are not responsible. Can we 
not show charity, even that charity which 
consists in almsgiving, and which yet | 
shall be charity, real and true? Certainly. 
Only, when we begin to contemplate that 
sort of charity we immediately find our- 
selves between Scylla and Charybdis. On 
the one hand, we are told that if we 
dispense our own alms we are apt to 
pauperise, On the other hand, it is certain 
that if we give our money to—we will 
state the figure with, probably, undue 
moderation—say, seventy-five per cent. of 
what are known as the great public 
charities, we might as well throw it into 
the bottom of the sea. One would dearly 
like to know which of these monstrous 
modern illustrations of the trade of charity 
do do good; and to whom, That they 
do good, of a kind, to their innumerable }- 
officials is, no doubt, true. What there 
individuals would do without them one 
fears to think. They cannot dig—if they 
could it is difficult to believe that they 
would be where they are—and though it is 
certain that to beg they are not ashamed, 
if what Is often but a thin veil of disguise 
were thrown aside, and they were com- 
pelled to confess that they were simply 
begging for themselves, and that the 
soliciting of alms was the trade by which 
they lived—they themselves, first of all, 
whoever else came afterwards—they would 
soon find themselves, with the other pro- 
fessional “askers,” within the meshes of 
the law. But, besides their officials, to 
whom also do these wonderful “ whole- 
sale” charities do good? One wonders! 
There lies in front of me a list of “ public 
charities” which, from every point of 
view, is nothing cise than bewildering. 
The religious charities predominate. In 
such a religious country as this is, that is 
a matter of course. To begin with, each 
sect appears to have its own particular 
“ charity” for the conversion of all the 
other sects, or, at any rate, of some of 
them. The mere idea of such a thing 
suggests astounding possibilities. Next 
in point of number are the “ medical 
charities.” One is reluctant to breathe a 
word against any of them, though tales 
are told. And it is certain that many a 
struggling practitioner has forced himself 
into notoriety by founding a hospital. 
Any doctor will tell you that that is one 
of the tricks of the trade. Orphanages 
under various titles abound. One cannot 
but fear that the persons who receive the 
least benefit from the average orphanage 
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are the orphans. Then there are charities 
for special purposes—such, for instance, as 
the charities for the benefit of the deaf 
and dumb. Enquire into these carefully. 
For a time almost live upon the premises. 
Not improbably you will find that some of 
them deserve support. In this connection 
make it a rule never to give money to a 
charity on the strength of its mere ‘‘report.” 
You will not know what you are giving to 
if youdo, Give nothing to a charity unless 
you know it almost as well as you know 
the workings of your own household. 

We need not go through the list. Some 
of the charities which figure on it as 
charities, seem, on the face of things, to be 
unworthy the support of those whose sole 
desire it is to dispense true charity. Fore- 
most among these are the numerous sub- 
sidised trading societies which profess to 
publish, and to sell, “pure literature.” 
That sort of thing is, on the face of it, a 
trade. More. The managers of these 


“ charities” are among the keenest aud 
most “cutting” tradesmen going. Then 
there is the question—and it is not such a 
simple question as it seems—what “ pure 
literature” really is. Many of these “ pure 
literature” societies produc; cartloads of 


trash, to which no respectable publisher, in 
the ordinary way of business, would deign 
to put his name. 

At the same time, there are charities upon 
the list, which, also on the face of things, 
do promise well. Especially, for instance, 
those which profess to give aid to discharged 
prisoners. Few men and women are more 
in need of charity—true charity, the 
charity which is synonymous with jastice 
—than they. If you really do desire to 
become acquainted, practically acquainted, 
with charity, you can scarcely do better 
than to turn your thoughts, and to devote 
your energies and your cash, to the mourn- 
ful processions which, day after day, issue 
from the gates of our many prisons. 

Charity is “twice blessed.” Portia 
stated truly that it blesses him that gives 
and him that takes. But it must be the 
real article, bear in mind, not the Brum- 
magem imitation which is apt to receive 
such wide advertisement, Have you poor 
relations? Show your charity towards 
them. Give them the lift which would 
be a godsend. Search your street, or your 
village, or your town—do it quietly, with- 
j out any sort of ostentation, Don’t go too 
} far abroad, don’t go to the Fiji Islands, or 

to the hills and plains of Mesopotamia. So 
far as you are able, dispense your own 





charity. Do your own almsgiving—as much 
as possible “ under the rose.” Middlemen 
are not always to be encouraged, whether 
they are in the trade of charity or out of 
it. In spite of all that the advertising 
fraternity may tell you to the contrary, it 
is much better that you should give your 
sovereign to Lazarus direct, than that you 
should give to an army of well-fed, well- 
clothed, and well-housed officials, to sweat 
their salary and commission out of it by 
the way. 





QUITE INEXPLICABLE. 
A COMPLETE STORY. 


CHAPTER I. 


CERTAIN gitls of the good town of 
Lanford, who had all been to the same 
school together, grew so fond of it, and of 
one another, that: when the time came for 
a number of them—all contemporaries—to 
leave, they could not bear to contemplate 
the idea of separation, nor the possibility 
of allowing their highly educated minds to 
run to seed. They therefore formed a 
society—“ The Belmont Association ”—to 
which all past members of the said school 
could belong, and which, to quote from the 
rules, had for one of its objects “ the 
improvement of its members by the read- 
ing of essays and discussions thereon, by 
the encouragement of private study, and 
the circulation of high-class literature.” 

This estimable society proved a great 
success after it was known that the Misses 
Blackstone — recognised leaders of the 
“haut ton”—were to be on the com- 
mittee; and when it had been unani- 
mously decided, and thereafter notified, 
that tea should be served at all meetings, 
wheresoever and whensoever assembled, a 
great accession to its strength took place. 
The meetings were held at the homes of 
the members in rotation, and during six 
months of the year congregations entirely 
feminine assembled on the first Thursday 
in every month at three p.m., and con- 
sidered such subjects as “ The Choice of a 
Profession for Women,” “ Ancient British 
Landmarks,” “ Prehistoric Art in Kam- 
skatka,” and other matters of a kindred 
nature and interest. 

Ou the particular Thursday afternoon 
when this narrative begins, Miss Helen 
Kingsland had been reading a paper on 
the “ Enfranchisement of Women,” and at 
the close of the meeting the essayist was 
strolling up West Walk with her particular 
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friend, Miss Warrington, and improving 
the occasion by the delivery of remarks 
akin to the subject which had been under 
discussion. 

The two girls were nearly of an age, 
but Miss Kingsland had slightly the 
advantage in respect of years, and 
immensely the advantage, or so she 
considered, in respect of experience of life. 
She was just twenty-three, of an intellectual 
countenance, wore the inevitable “ pince- 
nez,” spoke with an almost painful 
precision, and in a voice refined and 
re-refined to a height of cultivation which 
made her the envy of half the ‘ Belmont ” 
ladies. Of a tall figure, she dressed with 
a studied simplicity, walked with some- 
what of an air, and generally carried an 
abstruse work—Clarendon Press editions 
preferred—with which she refreshed her 
mental faculties from time to time. 

Her companion, Lucy Warrington, was 
a more earthly being, somewhat short in 
stature, and of a dapper build; features 
nothing like so good as Miss Helen’s, but 
with a pretty round face and brown hair, 
which some one I knew of thought very 
charming. This younger lady constantly 
deplored her lack of intellectual power ; 
was horrified when she discovered that the 
ancient British landmarks palled upon her, 
and when she found her mind wandering 
away from the prehistoric Kamskatkans 
to wonder what sort of summer hat she 
had better get. She admired Miss Helen 
immensely, and only hoped that one day 
she might attain unto that exalted view of 
life which characterised her friend. 

As the two walked together it was the 
elder girl who did most of the talking. 

“Tt seems to me, Lucy,” she said, 
in her clear, sharp voice, pursuing the 
subject of her afternoon’s essay, “that to 
regard marriage as the ultimate goal is an 
error—a complete error. That may have 
satisfied women in the past, but it will 
not satisfy them now. No, the pursuit of 
the intellectual life should be all-sufficient ; 
that passion styled devotion ‘possesses 
merely an evanescent value.” 

Lucy was not quite sure whether she 
understood this, but she ventured “ Yes,” 
rather doubtfully. 

“ What is vulgarly known as ‘being in 
love,’” pursued her companion, “ repre- 
sents a state of mind from which I pray 
the gods to deliver me; and, indeed, the 
vapid conversation of most of the men I 
have ever met”—here the nostril became 
a thought more scornful and the voice, if 





possible, a thought more refined —* appears 
to me a poor exchange for the greatest 
thoughts which have ever been given to 
the world,” by which Miss Kingsland in- 
tended to allude to the cream of the “ Best 
Hundred Books” and her practice of read- 
ing them. 

‘Then shall you never marry?” said 
Lucy shyly, and half ashamed of the 
audacity which would penetrate the secrets 
of the great mind beside her. 

“‘ Never,” replied her companion firmly. 
“The only perfect life is one of solitary 
study, the cultivation of the mind, the 
intercourse — through books— with the 
great, all-impossible in the turmoil of a 
home.” 

** But homes are nice places,” remarked 
Lucy, and then felt that she had said a 
weak thing. 

“The term ‘nice’” (with a touch of 
acidity) ‘‘ aptly describes the best of them. 
But surely life should be something more 
than ‘ nice,’ ” 

Poor Lucy was crushed. 

“T will speak freely to you,” pursued 
Helen, with an air of generosity as of one 
bestowing a favour. “I wish to warn 
you, Lucy.” 

Miss Warrington blushed in anticipa- 
tion. 

Your life is too good, too valuable to 
bo wasted—far too valuable a possession 
to be committed to the care of another.” 

“But I’m not going to commit it,” with 
great energy. 

“My dear, I am rejoiced to hear it. 
Forgive me if appearances led me to think 
otherwise. Mr, Frank Newbury——” 

“Mr, Newbury is nothing whatever to 
me,” with more energy and a deeper 
blush, 

“My dear child, why will you get so 
warm? Mr, Newbury has been very at- 
tentive; you could not help that. It was 
only the thought that you might possibly 
give yourself to one whose mind appears 
to be—shall I say?!—wholly bent on 
puerilities, that led me to speak,” 

The ways of the companions divided 
here, and they came to a stand. 

Miss Lucy began to laugh. 

“Pray let me assure you,” she said, 
“that monsfeur has not the least chance 
in this quarter; and it is really absurd to | 
talk about him in this way. He is simply 
a member of the tennis club, that is all; 
and if he will carry my racquet up in the 
evening how can I help it?” 

Helen smiled tolerantly; then, feeling 
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that the conversation had sunk in level, 
she strove, before saying good-bye, to 
elevate it once more. 

“Your own most precious possession,” 
she said, “is yourself. It should never 
pass into other hands, That is why, to 
my mind, marriage and the usual pre- 
liminary frivolities thereto are intolerable ; 
nor can they be defended from any but an 
unintellectual standpoint. Good afternoon, 
dear.” 

And Miss Kingsland sailed off down 
Victoria Road, leaving Lucy to pursue her 
way home with a shake of the head at her 
own deficiencies ; for the summer hat rose 
again into view, and there was that 
most perplexing question of ribbon to 
consider. 


CHAPTER II. 


Att who knew Mr. Frank Newbury 
must be aware that that mercurial young 
gentleman could never keep any of his 
affairs to himself; but always informed his 
friends of his good or ill-fortune, and his 
views on matters affecting himself generally, 
without the least delay. One of those 
friends was Mr. George Henley, philo- 
sopher, misogynist, and—in his leisure 
moments—clerk in Lurgan’s Bank ; and it 
was no surprise to this gentleman when, 
as he was leisurely walking home one 
evening, he was assailed by Mr. Newbury, 
who rushed up out of breath, in manner 
following, that is to say : 

“ Henley, old fellow, I want to have a 
word with you.” 

“Proceed, my friend, proceed,” quoth 
the other, in an abstracted manner. 

“No, but I really want your advice 
particularly. It’s a most important 
matter——” 

“Of course it’s about a woman,” groaned 
Henley. ‘You've fallen in love again, I 
suppose ?” 

“Why, what a genius you are for 
guessing! That’s exactly it.” 

“T thought so,” with another groan 
and an amused expression of countenance. 

“Ah, but this is a very different thing 
from any previous affair. You may laugh, 
but it is, I can tell you. The fact is, 
Henley, I’m awfully hard hit, I am indeed. 
I’m really in such an awful state of mind 
I can’t work——” 

“You don’t mean that?” with quiet 
irony, which passed quite unnoticed. 

“T can’t sleep o’ nights; I’m in an awful 
state of mind. I shall go clean off my 
head if this state of things continues.” 





‘‘ Who is she, sir—who is she?” said 
the other, with an amused toleration of 
his companion. 

“Oh, I thought I’d told you. It’s Miss 
Warrington—Lucy Warrington. You know 
the Warringtons, don’t you? Live down 
the Murton Road. White house, with a 
chestaut-tree in front. Awfally nice 
people !” 

“Of course they are, my boy. No, I 
don’t know ‘em, Well, what are you 
going to do?” 

“ Why, that’s just the point, Henley ; 
that’s just what I want to ask you, What 
would you do, Henley? Eh?” 

‘“‘ My dear fellow, don’t put me in your 
place, if you please, I sincerely trust I 
shall never be in such desperate straits.” 

“Do you think they are desperate, 
really ?” 

“Oh, you don’t understand. It’s the 
mere fact of being in love I was alluding 
to. Well, you know, you must go and 
ask the lady, mustn’t you? Correct thing 
to do, isn’t it? I suppose it’s no use 
trying to dissuade you from such a mistaken 
course ?” 

Quite useless,” with great emphasis. 
“You really think you would, now—go 
and get it over, eh?” 

“Go and get it over by all means. You 
think you are favourably looked upon in 
that quarter, do you?” 

“ T—I think so; but how can you tell ? 
The Warringtons are perfectly polite, you 
know, and all that, but, of course, that’s 
nothing to go by.” 

‘No, I suppose not. What sort of girl, 
now, is Miss W.?” pursued Henley with a 
languid interest. 

Mr. Frank’s face lit up. 
splendid ! 


“Oh, splendid, 
Awfully nice little girl, pretty, 
you know, and an awfully taking way with 
her. By Jove! a single glance of her eyes 


is enough to knock a fellow over. Then 
there’s none of this ‘higher education’ rot 
about her that so many of the girls are 
mad upon nowadays. Hang it all! I 
don’t want to marry a wife who knows 
more than I do, Some of these learned 
girls are simply unbearable. There’s that 
Kingsland girl, fearfully intellectual, 
simply unapproachable, By Jove! I know 
at the Langleys’ I told that awfully good 
story about Sir John Gawthropp, you 
know, and his terrier and the burglar, and 
she sat up as mam as an undertaker, and 
when I'd done began to talk about some- 
thing out of ‘Plutarch’s Lives.’ I can’t 
bear a girl who’s no sense of humour. No, 
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confound it, the other one’s the girl for 
my money ; that intellectual business ain’t 
in my line.” 

“My boy, I believe you,” said Henley 
fervently. ‘Go, and joy be with you.” 

“You really would, then, eh?” 

“Certainly, if you’ve quite made up 
your mind. You see, if you lose time, you 
may bs too late. Is there anybody else 
in the fi-ld?” 

“There's that wretched little Ashley— 
you know him—fellow with a pale-faced 
mug—awfully solemn chap—no end of a 
bore. He used to hang around a bit, but— 
confound it all, Henley! I’m not proud— 
but I think I can cut him out.” 

"My dear sir, you have money. Don’t 
I know the amount of your little account 
at Lurgan’s? You can have whom you 
please.” 

At this point the friends parted with 
mutual esteem, and Mr. Newbury went on 
his way until he could find some other ear 
into which he could pour his confidences. 
Mr. Henley chuckled all the rest of the 
way home. 


CHAPTER III. 


ON the appearance of the summer season, 
the labours of the Belmont Society were 
brought to a temporary close ; the meetings 
were adjourned for some six months or so, 
and the learned associates got on as well as 
they could without the mental impulse 
supplied thereby. 

The final day of the session was marked 
by a mild festivity in the shape of “tea 
and tennis” at the house of one of the 
members, The society on this particular 
occasion threw off its exclusiveness, and 
admitted to the privilege of its intercourse 
a favoured number of acquaintances. 
Among those honoured with an invitation 
was Mr. Frank Newbury, whose large 
means and other good points made him 
welcome at many gatherings in Lanford 
society. 

Now, although Mr. Frank had avowed 
his intention over and over again during 
the last two months of asking Miss War- 
rington that momentous question, the 
answer to which was to either transport 
him with an angelic bliss, or—as he darkly 
hinted—drive him to end his days by 
suicide, still he had never up till this 
moment been able to pluck up heart of 
grace in order to learn his fate. When, 
however, the young gentleman had duly 
accepted the Belmont Society’s “ kind invi- 
tation for the —th,” he thought he could 





not do better—particularly as he always 
looked his best in flannels—than screw his 
courage to the sticking-place and make his 
declaration to Miss Warrington without 
any further delay. 

Whatever favourable anticipations he 
may have had, I am not prepared to say ; 
perhaps he augured too well from Miss 
Lucy’s sweetness of disposition and in- 
variable kindliness of manner. However 
that may be, certain it is that he received 
a very disagreeable shock indeed when, on 
the particular day in question, the young 
lady, in reply to his enquiry, gave him, 
with all due consideration for his feelings 
but still with great firmness, to understand 
that his case was hopeless, and that in 
that particular quarter he had no chance 
whatever. 

I picture the surprise and discomfiture of 
poor Newbury. He rushed in to Henley 
that evening in a dreadful state, swore that 
life was no longer worth living, that he 
was a miserable wretch for whom the 
world, with any delights it might afford, 
was practically ended, and wound up, after 
half an hour’s outburst, by—as usual— 
asking Mr. Henley for his advice. 

“I don’t suppose for a moment that 
you'll take it,” said the elder man drily ; 
* but if I were you, I should go away.” 

Newbury groaned, 

* And never have the chance of seeing 
her, do you mean ?” he ejaculated dolefully. 

“ Exactly, my boy ; that’s just the point. 
As you can’c have her, what’s the use of 
hanging round miserably? No, go away 
aud forget it all; you'll be able to do that 
in—let me see—I should say, in three 
weeks,” 

“Forget her! Never!” cried Frank 
indignantly. ‘I don’t believe you've got 
a heart inside your waistcoat, Henley, con- 
found me if I do, You've no conception 
of what I’m suffering.” 

“Oh, yes, I have,” replied the other, 
with great gravity; “that’s just why I’m 
advising you to go away for a bit ; it’s the 
only cure. Go down to the sea coast 
somewhere ; I only wish I could. You'll 
come back in a month—a few weeks—as 
right as ever you were, see if you don’t.” 
Here the front-door bell rang, and Mr. 
Henley hailed the interruption with a 
manifest appearance of relief. ‘ There, 
there’s old Butler with his churchwarden’s 
accounts for me to audit, worse luck! Go 
along, my boy; —_ for you—very, but 
you'll get over it. I’ve been through it 
myself; I know all about it. Good night. 
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—Ah, Mr. Butler, punctual as ever. H»w 
have the collections turned out this 
quarter ?” 

The conversation took a very sober 
turn indeed. 

Next morning Mr. Henley received a 
scribbled line from his friend : 


“Dear HENLEY (it ran),—Taink I 
shall take your advice and go off for a 
bit, though it will do no good, I know. 
Don’t know where I shall go. Somewhere 
down south, perhaps.—Yours, F. N.” 


Tae recipient of this note turned it over 
with a queer face. 

“ Poor beggar!” he soliloquised. ‘‘ Hope 
he doesn’t suffer much. Hope the girl 
didn’t lead himon. Should like to see this 
Warrington girl.” 


CHAPTER IV. 


THE “Warrington girl,” when she 
had done the only thing possible, and 
kindly but firmly sent Mr. Newbury 
away hopeless, was, I need hardly say, 
greatly in need of some friendly ear to 
receive her confidences on the subject. 
Not that Miss Lucy had any notion of 
boasting that she had taken a scalp—and 
have not some fair ones heen known to 
brag on this subject ?—but she was of a 
nature and a turn of mind that found it 
difficult to keep news of any sort to herself. 

Unfortunately, Miss Kingsland — that 
confidante-in-chief—was away from home, 
having deprived the Belmont Society of 
her presence and support for some month 
or more. She was staying with her mother 
—a benevolent old lady, with no preten- 
sion to learning, and whom the daughter 
patronised with an insufferable gracious- 
ness —at a remote Cornish seaport. To 
recruit her health and seck ‘refreshment 
by a communion with Nature in her wilder 
moods ”—see Miss K.’s own letter—was 
her avowed object in this isolation at such 
an early period of the season. Having 
started with the declaration that she could 
stay at Tregarven for ever, enjoying ‘in 
perpetuo” the delights of that primitive 
fishing village, Miss Kingsland appeared 
to have veered round considerably in 
course of time, as may be seen by the 
following letter. This epistle Miss Lucy, 
on returning from the Belmont affair and 
big with her secret, found awaiting her on 
the hall table. 


“My DEAR Lucy,” wrote the estimable 





Miss K. in her clear, upright handwriting— 
“T accept your condolences on the state of 
the weather ; it rains continuously, and has 
done so for several days. Under these 
circumstances Tregarven is far from a 
cheering abode. When I tell you that 
we have developed an incurably smoky 
chimney, and that for the past week’ the 
weather has been too rough—the wind 
altogether too violent—to venture out of 
doors, you will understand the value I 
put upon the possession of a philosophic 
mind which can contemplate any and 
every change of life with equanimity, I 
deplore, however, the complete absence of 
human interest ; we are the only visitors 
in the place, and although, far too 
frequently, human intercourse is dis- 
appointing in the extreme—as in the 
attempt to associate with those possessing 
miuds of an inferior calibre—yet the 
complete absence of all opportunity even 
for such experiment is to be deplored. I 
cannot but feel, however, more and more 
that an intellectual life—such as I think I 
may say is mine—must ever be to a great 
extent a lonely life. I think of an ill- 
assorted union—such as I have seen—with 
feelings of horror. To keep my mind 
braced by study and free from the weak- 
nesses which, alas! beset so many will 
always be my endeavour, May I hope, 
my dear Lucy, that even in a less degree 
that may be yours also.” 


Miss Kingsland concluded her letter with 
a Greek sentence which I regret to con- 
fess that I am unable to write down cor- 
rectly, and begged to remain, etc. etc. 

Lucy read this effusion, folded it up with 
a half-sigh and a smils, and then, her mind 
reverting to her own affairs with extra- 
ordinary rapidity, ran upstairs to confide 
in the best of mothers. 


When people are away at the seaside the 
number and length of the letters they write 
are usua'ly in inverse ratio to the extent 
of their enjoyment; and when, therefore, 
several weeks went by without further 
communication from Miss Kingsland, Luc 
judged that her friend was enjoying seat 
weather—of every description—and found 
life at Tregarven decidedly worth living. She 
was not, however, prepared to hear such an 
interesting piece of information as was 
presented to her by Miss Laura Richmond 
—a School of Art crony—when they met 
at the corner of Victoria Road one day. 

“ Now, Lucy,” cries Laura, with her 
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fat, good-natured face all a-grin, “I’ve 
got some news for you! Guess who’s 
engaged |” 

Of course Lucy can’t guess, and, in any 
case, the other is too impatient to wait. 

“No, you'll never guess,” she cries, 
“though it’s a great friend of yours. Ii’s 
Helen—Helen Kingsland.” 

“Never!” cries Lucy incredulously. 
“Why, she has declared again and again 
that she would never marry. She has 
told me so a dozen times.” 

“Perhaps no one ever asked her to 
before,” says Laura, with a malicious 
chuckle, ‘ But now—who to? That's the 
point,” 

* Some one she has mot at Trogarven, 
no doubt,” 

“Yes; but who? Who in the world 
do you think 3?” 

Miss Laura so convulsed here, her speech 
is quite indistinct. 

“My dear Laura, how can I possibly 
tell? No one I know, I dare say.” 

“Oh, don’t you, indeed?” cries the 
other, with immense enjoyment of her 
news. “ Well, it’s Frank Newbury.” 

**Q-o-h!” ejaculated Miss Lucy, with 
such a funny face. Then she added: “I 
wonder why Helen never wrote to me.” 


But if Miss Kingsland did not write, 
Mr. Newbury did. He sent the following 
letter to his friend Henley. That gentle- 
man showed it some time afterwards to 
Miss Lucy herself; from which fact I 
imagine that the two last named not only 
became acquainted, but also that they— 
but this is going into a separate story 
altogether. 

This was the letter : 


“DEAR HENLEY,—You were right and 
I was wrong, old fellow. I never did a 
better stroke of work than when I left 
Lanford. What good angel brought me to 
this spot I don’t know, but there I found 
Miss K.—you know who I mean—or should 
it be whom I mean, eh? I want to improve 
myself in grammar. You know I used to 

Ik about her, and crack jokes about blue- 
stockings, and all that. Well, I never 
made a greater mistake in my life. Now 
that we're engaged—we are engaged, you 
know—Helen’s going to help me to educate 
my mind. You know I’m not an intel- 
lectual cuss, am I? But I’m going to work 
hard. 

“T’ve been reading some of Browning’s 
poems which Helen has lent me. Did you 





ever read ’em, and can you makes ’em out ? 
I can’t. When I come back I'll call in 
and -get you to explain some of the things 
tome. What a confounded ass I’ve been 
to let my mind run to seed! I simply 
don’t know how I had the ‘cheek to ask 
Helen to have me; she’s all intellect, you 
know, and all that, There’s a very good 
billiard-table here at the ‘ Crown,’ where 
I’m staying. You see the Browning comes 
rather stiff, and I have to relax a bit now 
and then. At the same time I do wish I 
was a cleverer fellow. 

‘Can you tell me what this Greek means 
on enclosed slip !—it is Greek, I beleive— 
is that spelt right, or is it ie? I never 
can remember. Helen wrote it and slipped 
it inside one of the books she lent me, and 
asked me if it wasn’t fine, ‘Ob, un- 
common !’ says I gravely; but, confound 
me, Henley, if I know what it means ! 
Do tell me, there’s a good fellow. 

* Yours ever, F’, N. 

“ P.S.—Helen’s the dearest gir!.” 





SEASIDE EXISTENCE. 


I usE the word “ existence” advisedly, as 
distinct from the more vivacious word 
“life.” The latter, properly speaking, 
belongs only to the short spell of two or 
three months when the season is on. 
Between the two there is nearly as much 
difference as between light and dark. 
There is certainly as much difference as 
between a man drunk and a man sober. 

Those happy mortals who behold the 
sea when it is on its best behaviour, and 
none other, are, I think, to be congratulated. 
They store some sweet impressions of it in 
their minds to take back to the metropolis 
and the midland towns whence they have 
come. From that time forward they think 
of it only as they know it; as a charming, 
bright, glistening surface of sunlit blue 
water, agreeably studded—no doubt for 
the sake of the effect—with white sails and 
boats gently rocking. It is a convenient 
locality—at least its environs are—for the 
children to learn how to use their spades 
without damaging the home garden. It is 
also wonderful for its fish, For the rest, 
it has no bad qualities, none whatever. 
Its association with the agreeable time of 
holiday is of course yet another reason why 
it gets monstrously idealised in their some- 
what unreasonable, not to say fatuous, 
minds. 

Little they know it, however. We 
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others, who spend at least ten or eleven 
months of the year by its “ briny marge,” 
trust the beautiful ocean about as much as 
we would a wolf fresh from its native 
forest. Somehow or other, after awhile, 
we fail to regard it as the charming 
attraction it ought to be. The monotonous 
booming of its waves, or their drowsy slip- 
shod scraping on the shingle, gets mortally 
tedious. It is little better than the tire- 
some voice of the metropolitan hurdy- 
gurdy, and inasmuch as you cannot bribe 
it to take its noise into the next street, 
and neither prayers nor objurgations can 
tranquillise it, it seems even worse than 
the most fiendishly persistent of expatriated 
Italians. Granted, of course, willingly, that 
in certain moods it is sufficiently winsome. 
But we dwellers by it know how little 
these fair appearances are to be trusted. 
The annual visitor is not in the secret. 
He, with his wife and the six or seven 
little ones, are fain to clap their hands and 
praise it to the skies, They snuff in its 
breezes and never weary—in the fortnight 
—of staring at it with clasped hands and 
beatified countenances. They say all 


manner of foolish, fond things about it, 
and strenuously wish that certain absent 


dear ones could be with them to share in 
the felicity it seems to generate within 
them, It is all in all to them—for the 
fortnight. They bathe in it, row on it, 
and eat its shrimps. Even the musical 
bands and the nigger minstrels that congre- 
gate on the Parade are a mysterious part of 
it, all contributing to the pleasure of the 
holiday-maker. And so it often happens 
that a family sheds hot tears under the 
strain of parting from it when the fort- 
night has expired. 

It is really exceedingly foolish of such 
people. They know not in earnest truth 
what they weep for. Of all whited 
sepulchres, the beautiful sea is about the 
whitest and the falsest. It has been 
asked over and over again—by Paul 
Dombey and the picturesque child that 
advertises Beecham’s Pills— “ What are 
the wild waves saying?” If we could lay 
hands on a philologist skilled in marine 
tongues, I warrant we should learn that as 
a rule the wild waves used very strong 
language, 

Even in their mildest moods I fancy 
they are only jeering at us mortals ; mock- 
ing us for paddling bare-legged in them 
and filching the shells, zoophytes, and 
other rubbish which they have altogether 
done with. How can it be supposed, in 





any case, that they have aught to say to 
minister to our own self-importance ? 
What profit are we to them? Indeed, the 
profit is manifestly all on the other leg, 
We have no control over them, for the 
spilling of a pot or two of oil upon a few 
square yards of their water for our own 
purposes is not to be taken seriously, 
They gang their own gait, and doubtless 
think themselves sufficiently complacent for 
consenting to bear so many of our vessels 
to their destinations. But, of course, | 
they often fail even in this respect, just 
to show how independent they are. Under 
these circumstances it is too much to 
expect that we should be edified if we 
could make head and tail of the language 
of the wild waves. 

We dwellers by the sea have no such 
diverting time of it for six or seven 
months in the year. Have you not, it may [ 
be asked, boating and fresh fish, and pure, 
undefiled air? For the matter of that, I 
suppose we have all three; and preciously 
weary we get of them. Speaking for my- 
self, there is nothing I so much enjoy in 
the dead of winter as a journey to town 
to breathe the dear old fogs—the colour 
of a smoked primrose—which caress the 
lamp-posts so lovingly in London’s streets. 
This is an atmosphere to be proud of, let 
the doctors and invalids say what they 
will. I feel as well again in it as when I 
have the blustering, impudent, untram- 
melled sea-breeze blowing in my face, with 
an air pellucid to the horizon. In a 
London fog—bless it!—I am_ perfectly 
happy, and my imagination begets all 
manner of pretty fancies, Whereas by 
the seaside—except in the season—I am 
nearly always in a state of simmering 
melancholy. I am not naturalist or psy- 
chologist enough to be able to explain 
why this is so. Between ourselves, I 
imagine it is due to my abnormal sensi- 
bility. I am, don’t you see, behind the 
scenes of the ocean, know all its mean- 
nesses and brutality, and am thus never so 
much on my guard against being ensnared 
by it as when it seems most seductive. 
Solomon was right when he said that 
knowledge increases sorrow. 

We had a wreck here one day —or 
rather, I am sorry to say, one night—last 
winter. The man who has been present at 
a single downright thrilling wreck—with 
the cries of men and the wail of women 
travelling towards him on the back of the 
wind—will ever afterwards be suspicious 
ofthe sea. It is instant enlightenment for 
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him. If he chances to be called out to 
man the lifeboat—the regular practitioners 
being almost excusably loth to attend — 
his feelings will probably be yet keener. 
That, dear reader, was my fate that day, 
or rather that night. I was dreaming a 
very sweet dream when they woke me and 
asked if it was my pleasure to volunteer in 
this service of mercy. Now, dissimulation 
is a fine and essential quality in this life of 
ours; but there are times when unre- 
generate human nature revolts against it. 
I do not mind, therefore, admitting that at 
the outset I demurred to the task that 
was asked of me. 

It was only for a moment. The bed was 
80 Warm, and the wind outside made such an 
infernal howling. Also, there was snow. 
No wonder one or two of the regular crew 
pleaded indisposition, or their wives did 
for them, which is quite the same thing. 
Then the nobler part of me prevailed, and 
I dressed and started into the storm. We 
got to the boat, manned and launched it, 
and for a quarter of an hour had a pretty 
wild time. It was but the toss-up of a 
penny piece with us whether we should get 
through the waves or fail to get through 
them. In the meantime, dear reader, 


what think you had happened? The craft; 


which had summoned us to her aid had. 


got the better of the tide, with which she 
believed she was struggling in vain, and 
| was comfortably tacking away from us. 

After about an hour of very vigorous 
exercise, we returned to the shore con- 
vinced that she had gone down. But the 
look-out men told us otherwise. Tuen we 
went back to our cooled beds, trying to 
convince ourselves that valour, like virtue, 
is its own reward. 

Now, in the dear old metropolis, with 
its nice thick fogs—condensed sections of 
which I have thought of stealing in a 
portmanteau—no man except the doctor 
has his night’s rest thus mutilated. And 
the doctor receives fees for his pains, in 
addition to the sound consciousness that 
he is a philanthropist. 

But the fish, you say! How appetising 
to have these toothsome esculents sent to 
your door ere they have done flapping 
their tails, and with a vain look of appeal 
in their living eyes! In reply, I beg to 
say that there is a fallacy here. It is not 
we dwellers by the seaside who have the 
pick of this market, We catch it, and you 
in London eat it. At least that is the 
conclusion to which I am driven after 
being told three days running by my 





housekeeper that she can discover nothing 
but kippered herrings in the market of 
my little town. Such fish as we do get is 
often of doubtful freshness; so that we 
are fain to think it has been rejected by 
Billingsgate, and thence returned to us. 
However, the world is fall of compen- 
sations. I gladly confess, therefore, that 
though the real thing in a state of excel- 
lence is hard to obtain, our poultry, by 
preying upon fish offal, lay eggs with a 
fishy flavour. We are thankful for this 
mercy. 

Needless to add, moreover, that though 
fresh fish are not always available for us, 
we are never deficient in the smell of stale 
and dead fish. I cannot take my dog for 
a walk without having to quarrel seriously 
with him because his depraved appetite 
leads him to snuffle at, and even attempt 
to eat, code’ heads and other half-decom- 
posed abominations which adorn our coast. 
The tastes of cats in this direction are well 
known. I declare I can smell my cat ata 
distance of a hundred yards. The dainty 
creature muat be more than half metamor- 
phosed into a fish by this time. 

I often get letters from metropolitan 
correspondents which contain sentences 
eight or nine lines long in envy of what 
they call the sweet and healthy peace of 
my life. Sweet and healthy fiddlesticks ! 
It is thought, too, that the seaside is an 
admirable locality for brain work and the 
flow of imagination. I take leave to doubt 
both suggestions. Schopenhauer fancied 
noise of any kind was death to the energy 
of great minds, and said you could judge of 
the quality of the mind by marking its 
sensibility or insensibility to outside in- 
fluences, I dare say he was right. But 
be that as it may, better far for the brain 
is the pleasant roll of cab-wheels and the 
mail-carts from St. Martin’s-le-Grand than 
the treacherous sing-song murmur of the 
ocean, even on its best behaviour. Cab- 
wheels are honest things—a deal more so 
than their drivers. They do not run over 
poor helpless bipeds unless the bipeds 
themselves invite them quite irresistibly 
to do so. The sea, on the other hand, 
feasts on us by the thousand per annum. 
For my part, and writing with a flippancy 
I do not feel, I wish with all my heart it 
would digest all the poor mortals it 
swallows. This, however, it declines to do. 

I remember one pleasant spring evening 
I had wandered from my cottage over 
the downs. There were violets under 
the hedgerows, and primroses every where, 
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It was a mild, sunny time, and the golden 
wisps of cloud out over the still waters, 
with the sweet song of thrushes in a 
neighbouring copse, were just the in- 
fluences to make the brain think profitably. 
Thus wandering, I descended into a 
granite cove, which most people in my 
part of the country are content to regard 
as inaccessible. And here, with her back 
against a smooth boulder, still glistening 
with water, and with her feet half hid 
in a drift of sand, was a drowned woman. 
Her long hair had been lashed about her 
by the ruthless waves, and there she lay, 
with parted lips, facing the sunset, and 
with the melodious babble of her mur- 
derer, the sea, in her dead ears. 

This sort of thing is enough to put 
any feeling person out of humour with 
the sea, be its mood ever so blue and 
confiding. It is a shark, always on the 
watch for victims, though not always in 
the humour for a meal. Poets who write 
in praise of it seldom have more than 
a casual acquaintance with it, They are 
like the traveller who visits a famous 
city, stays there just long enough to see 
its unique attractions, and to shake hands 
with its most distinguished citizens, and 
afterwards composes a book, in which he 
declares that all the buildings of the city 
are as magnificent as the few he saw, 
and all the citizens marvels of wisdom, 
courtesy, and grace. The ancients who 
wrote of ocean as ‘the darksome sea,” 
are the true authorities about it. One 
must go to our novelists, not our poets, 
for a fair mirror of its qualities. What 
do they show us? Why, simply that 
for iniquities and horrors the earth cannot 
hold a candle to it. The accomplished 
pirate is still the ne plus ultra of human 
infamy. The beauty of its sunsets and 
sunrises is but a diabolical foil to the 
tragedies of which it is the very source 
and inspiration. 

But to return from this larger part of 
my theme to the little town in which I 
dwell. It is a red-roof«d place, and very 
indifferently drained. During the five 
years of my self-exile here I have marked 
with a kind of awe how grave a change 
comes over the stranger who consents to 
acclimatise in the town. I do not attribute 
this to merely local influences. Theosophy 
itself, as such, cannot expound the mystery. 
At length, however, I have come to the 
conclusion that it is due to the peccant 
marine atmosphere, and nothing in the 
world else. 





Venice, Tyre and Sidon, Boulogne, 
Monte Cerlo, and many other cities have 
been ruined by the sea; and it is the 
same with individuals as with cities. I 
refer, of course, to morals, If I were 
writing a book on some high philosophical 
theme, and needed illustrations of evil- 
doing, I should find them all to hand in 
extraordinary abundance in the little town 
by my side. 

Let me particularise, that my general in- 
dictment may secure a measure of justifica- 
tion. There is a certain Methodist Chapel in 
the town which several years back welcomed 
a pastor of notorious sanctity. His creden- 
tials were all they could possibly be. Last 
year, however, he vanished with the wife 
of our leading grocer, leaving his own wife 
behind him. Here is another case. Need- 
ing some small assistance about my 
premises, I engaged from my native inland 
town a lad of exemplary conduct, He 
looked uncommonly well in buttons, and 
for six months did his duty to my satis- 
faction. Then, to my distress, I convicted 
him of robbing me. He pleaded guilty, 


and, with innumerable tears, confessed 
that he hadn’t the faintest idea what 
impelled him to get at my desk and annex | 
“Tt wur a sort o’ 


my postage stamps. 
voice, sir, an’ I couldn’t help it, indeed I 
couldn’t,” 

Then, again, is not the seaside lodging- 
house keeper a proverb for her lack of 
integrity ? She may have been as upright 
as any of her sex when she migrated to 
the Parade; but, little by little, the in- 
sidious atmosphere corroded her virtue, so 
that, after a year or two, she is as brazen 
as the Portland convict just beginning his 
third five years’ term. 

Look next at the behaviour of those 
mariners who let boats on hire and live, 
as it were, in the very lungs of the ocean. 
I hope I am not wronging them, but verily 
I believe their equals for sophistication, 
craft, and chicane are not to be found in 
any inland city. Their blasphemies, too, 
would make the red-gowned magistrates | 
of old Venice—who vainly issued so many 
mandates against this form of self-indul- 
gence — gasp with stupefaction if they 
could but hear them. And yet these men, 
for the most part, had worthy mothers, 
and were taught in Sunday schools like 
the rest of mankind. 

I have been struck, too, by the very 
contemptible tone of thought in my little 
town. The word “progress” has nothing 
to do with it. Never were there, I should 
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think, such a number of idle, gossiping old 
women in so small a compass. To form an 
idea of their conversation, take Act One, 
Scene One, of Sheridan’s ‘‘School for 
Scandal” and apply it to them, though 
their speech lacks the amusing veneer of 
polish which characterises the talk of Lady 
Sneerwell, Mrs, Candour, and the others. 
They divide their time between tea, knit- 
ting, lies, innuendoes, and divine service 
somewhat impartially. When the sun 
shines, you may see them converging 
towards our little Parade from all parts of 
the town at acertain hour, and all at a 
pace like that of an impatient snail. 
Having united and peered at each other 
through their veils to see what personal 
blemishes their friends have developed 
during the last four-and-twenty hours, 
they then hie them to certain iron seats, 
where they sit and taste each other's 
gossip on their tongues fora time. With 
them it is a case of “Devil take the fore- 
most” to depart; for as each member of 
the coterie shuffles homewards she becomes 
& prey to the rest. 

I do not wish to be uncharitable in my 
strictures on these ladies, but I must say 
they have little to recommend them to the 
rest of the world. Yet they are not likely 
to die out in a hurry. They have no 
worries, and they take life more than 
calmly. 

Do they not read? you ask, I believe 
they do; their Bibles, and such ante- 
diluvian literature as the subscription 
reading-rooms can offer them. But the 
latter is a terrible collection of books. It 
contains Hannah More’s productions and a 
number of novels written in the first two 


decades of the century. Anything of the |: 


last forty or fifty years that it possesses 
has come to it by accident or bequest. 

I know nothing more deplorable than 
this sort of thing. In the name of recti- 
tude, what are present-day writers for if 
not to be read by present-day readers? 
As it is, I suppose in my poor benighted 
little town the works of the Victorian 
novelists will begin to be asked for towards 
the middle of the twentieth century. 
People will not see that novels are quite 
as necessary to mankind as soup kitchens, 
Bible classes, and hospitals. For there is 
a salvation of the body and the reason as 
well as of the soul. And it is fully as 
absurd to read old novels as it would be 
to go into Tottenham Court Road in 18°3 
dressed like a citizen of the time of Henry 
the Seventh. 





In all these instances is it not evident 
that it is not the criminals themselves 
who are to blame, so much as the corrupt 
air they inhale ? 

For genuine goodness of heart and con- 
duct commend me to the average Londoner, 
or the dweller in the remotest of midland 
valleys, where stately heather-clad hills 
jealously guard the villagers from the con- 
taminating breath of old ocean. It may 
be demurred—does not the sea air blow 
up the valley of Thames into the me- 
tropolis, and try to defile it? Perhaps it 
does, but London’s atmosphere acts like 
the shield of an invisible divinity, for ever 
engaged in protecting earth’s greatest city 
from this sad influence. Even as it is, 
Heaven knows London is not perfect; but 
of its wickedness nine-tenths originates in 
the neighbourhood of the Docks, and the 
other tenth belongs to those who go down 
to the deep in big ships or their own 
yachts, The bulk of London is composed 
of the stalwart middle class, who have 
fully as much of the muscle of virtue about 
them as had Aristides, Cato, and certain 
other famous ancients whom we regard as 
types of human integrity. 

There is a deep, ingrained error in many 
minds, by which the sea is spared a par- 
ticular amount of discredit that is its due. 
What, pray, is the common opinion of 
sea-sickness? Is it not viewed as a malady 
incident to a weak stomach or a weak 
head? That seems to be the general 
belief. The beautiful blue sea, with its 
curling waves, has no intentional part in 
this microcosm of torture. It is an affair 
of chance and personal inaptitude, nothing 
more, 

Saurely, though, this is not a view of the 
matter likely to be acceptable to higher 
intelligences. I will not go so far as to 
say that the malady is due to the conflict 
of the astral natures of the more noble 
among us with the invisible essence of the 
ocean—a conflict in which poor human 
beings inevitably go to the wall, or, rather, 
to the ship’s side. But to me it is as sure 
as anything that sea-sickness is a mark of 
human excellence in its victim. The 
sufferer may not have developed his finer 
faculties. He may even be living a wicked 
life, with his virtues all overlaid by vices, 
Yet the virtues are there, latent in him, 
nevertheless. They need a ripe occasion 
to bestir them into activity: such an 
occasion is the sea itself, in a measure. 
They are piqued into vitality by its pro- 


| digious vileness; they struggle more or 
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less effectually with the intangible spirits 
of the deep, and at length—alas, for poor 
human nature !—give up the contest and 
admit that they are beaten. To my mind 
there is no moral analyst like the ocean. 
The man who wishes to prove his friends 
must take them a yachting trip. Then 
let him hold in shrewd distrust those of 
them who pace his deck with head erect 
and hands in pocket, loudly averring that 
a life on the ocean wave is the life of all 
lives for them. It is a lamentable con- 
fession of their moral deficiencies, On the 
contrary, he may confide in those who lie 
groaning in the “ chaises longues,” looking 
so green and white, and wishing they 
had never been born. 

If, in putative opposition to my theory, 
you object that there are many mariners 
of unquestionable nobility of character, I 
am not to be daunted. Habit and strength 
of will are factors in their case. The best 
of such men, you will find, were at the 
beginning of their matine existence as sea- 
sick as any landsman. But they have 
persevered until they are now tolerably at 
ease on the malignant water, even as a 
magnanimous soul, after much writhing, 
makes a compromise with the base clay 
which enshrines it, and from which at the 
outset of its career it was wont to recoil so 
strenuously. 

On the other hand, there are many 
patent examples of the lamentable effect 
of the sea upon characters which have been 
surrendered unreservedly to its influence. 

Take the Neapolitan boatmen. Have 
they their equals for diabolical meanness 
and brutality? Perhaps they have, though 
I don’t know where to find them, Suppose 
you are a lady in tender health, and yet 
with an eager desire to visit the fascina- 
ting little island of Capri. You see a 
handsome fellow in a jersey on the quay 
of Santa Lucia, and learn that he is a 
ferryman licensed to carry passengers to 
the steamer, which is already waiting to 
start for the island, You are poor and 
prudent, and therefore you fold your hands 
firmly in front of you, and ask the boatman 
to say for what sum he will transport you 
across the fifty yards of waterway. There 
is a nasty choppy sea on; you hope, how- 
ever, that the steamer will be bearable, 
The man says “One franc,” and he calls 
you “Signorina,” although you are forty- 
five. This is moderate and nice of him, 
and so you smile cheerfully, wave your 
hand, and say “Good!” The honest man 
also smiles—he has wonderfully white 








teeth, all in their proper places—and very 
methodically he prepares his boat for its 
journey, 

The steamer whistles impatiently for the 
third time ere he has got you afloat. Being 
forty-five, and not very strong, you begin 
to be dreadfully nervous lest you should 
be left behind, With difficulty you signify 
your fears to the man, who is certainly 
very handsome; indeed, you don’t know 
which to admire the most in him, his 
teeth, his honest dark eyes, his muscular 
shoulders, or his complexion of golden 
brown. In response he seems to hurry. 
He does not carry you straight to the 
steamer, but towards an open part of the 
harbour, where the waves of the Bay 
come tumbling from the base of Vesuvius 
in a very violent manner. In two minutes 
you feel qualms. The man watches you, 
and rejoices that you show signs of internal 
disturbance, You motion towards the 
steamer. ‘Go quickly,” you say. 

At these words the man draws in his 
oars, smiles with superb grace, and crosses 
his arms, 

“TI go no farther, signorina,” he says, 
“unless you give me five francs. I keep 
you here, going so, so”—he rocks the boat 
violently, so that you scream, for the gun- 
wale was level with the water—“ until you 
give it me.” 

“Five francs !” you exclaim; and then, 
if you have a fair vocabulary, you storm as 
violently as your feelings — which are 
worsening—will allow you to. 

It is of no avail, The steamer whistles 
once more, 

“She goes,” cries the boatman; “is it 
‘yes’?” : 

You groan and pay; the honest fellow 
won't move till he touches the money; and 
thus you arrive just in the nick of time, ill 
aud despoiled. 

The Neapolitan boatman is, as he has 
been called over and over again, a true 
child of the sea; and I should think his 
mother is very proud of him, 

In conclusion, I for my part look for- 
ward to the time when the oceans shall all 
be scientifically eliminated. It ought not 
to be a difficult task, They are clouds in 
dissolution, are they not? Well, then, 
why may we not resolve them into clouds ? 
Then, and not till then, shall we be able 
to make a fair estimate of the rapacity of 
this beautiful sea upon which the more 
simple of us take such fond, foolish pride 
in dandling ourselves. 

The man who strives to compare the 
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charms of a seaside residence with those 
of metropolitan life avows himself in- 
adequately civilised. Charles Lamb had 
the best of the argument with Words- 
worth on a kindred theme. His praise of 
London ought to be done in letters of 
gold, and set in each quarter of the city, 
where all eyes may see it once or twice a 
day : 

“©, her lamps of a night; her rich 
goldsmiths, print-shops, toy-shops, mercers, 
hardwaremen, pastrycooks! St. Paul’s 
Churchyard, the Strand, Exeter Change, 
Charing Cross—with the man upon a 
black horse! These are thy gods, O 
London . . . all the streets and pavements 
are pure gold... at least, I know an 
alchymy that turns her mud into that 
metal—a mind that loves to be at home in 
crowds,” 

I could say much more on this subject, 
but I fancy this is enough. If any reader 
thinks me insincere in my indictment, I 
am open to convince him practically that 
I am serfous. He can have my cottage on 
a rocky cliff—with a private bathing cove 
below—for his house in Grosvenor Square 
on a mutual lease of five, ten, or twenty 
years. 





ON KALI’S SHOULDER. 


A STORY IN SIX CHAPTERS. 
By JOHN AYSCOUGH. 


—@e— 
CHAPTER II, 


SNELGROVE, the Baronet, and I left to- 
gether, and, as it happened, we walked 
honie. Outside the bungalow Snelgrove 
had hung back a minute or so to see Mrs, 
Second in Command into her demesne, 
and by the time we had lighted our 
cheroots, after doing so, the Resident and 
his sister had joined us. The Residency 
bungalow being next door, of course they 
walked too, and we started together. At 
their compound-gate we said good night, 
and went on after the Baronet, who had 
seemed impatient and had not waited. 
He was a hundred yards or so ahead, and 
we could just see his black figure against 
the white road; he was whistling, and 
East and West seemed met together in the 
panting silence of the tropic night and 
the transatlantic cadences of the “ Bogie 
Man.” 

Suddenly the whistling ceased—stopped 
dead in the midst of a bar, and at the same 
time the stalwart figure in its evening 





blackness was swallowed up in the broader 
blackness of a grove of banyan-trees, 

If you know Katara you will remember 
the precise spot—perhaps three hundred 
yards past the Residency—where the road 
dips, and to the left there is a well where 
the Bheesties come and fill their skins, 
Most of these magnificent banyan-trees 
are on the left of the road also; but 
there are enough on the other side of it to 
make the road here a tunnel of blackness 
by night. 

That we should see Benjamin no more 
was therefore natural, and there was 
assuredly no cause for alarm in his stop- 
ping that noise, as, perhaps, he had | 
stuck a cheroot in his mouth, and we 
should presently see him light it. But we | 
did not, and now the shadow swallowed 
us up also, 

To tell the truth, neither of us was | 
giving a thought to the Baronet. The 
Albatross had worn a new gown, putatively 
imported, but we didn’t believe in it. 

“No, my boy, durzi-made in the 
verandah from a fashion-plate and paper 
pattern. That wavy seam never came 
through the Canal.” 

At that moment we stopped dead, and 
I pointed under the banyans, to the right, 
where now a gentle slope led up to an 
isolated and irrelevant temple, up which 
slope a white figure flitted silently. 

**Kalbadévi Rao, I bet you ten rupees,” 
I whispered; ‘‘and Brodie’s with him: 
come and see if he isn’t.” 

The temple was not lighted up for any 
midnight ritual, and the real priest of it 
was a very old Brahmin who would be 
extremely unlikely to come there for fun 
in the middle of the night. And there 
was something youthful about that flitting 
figure. 

Under the trees we slipped and over 
the dry, dewless grass. We flung away 
our cheroots, and were silent as we went. 
Close to the temple is a low wall, shaded 
by trees at either end, and into that 
shadow we passed with a sneaking sense 
of stealthiness. Immediately before the 
temple there is a break or gateway in the 
wall, the temple itself standing on the 
brow of the little hill, presenting a blank 
wall on the three other sides, but pierced 
in front with pillared doorway and 
windows. 

The temple might be twenty feet square, 
with a heavy pagoda in rear decorated 
with carvings, niches, and statues of Hindu 
deities of great ‘' franchise d’allure.” 
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Very black against the steely indigo of 
the sky showed the temple, sandstone-red 
by day, but blacker yet the three gaps of 
door and windows, until a pale glimmer 
flickered through them as of the collected, 
multiplied light of ten thousand fireflies. 
This weak glimmer strengthened till it 
grew into a faint and ghostly limelight, 
though whether it came from lamp or 
candle we could not tell. It shone from 
behind the dark blue image of the god 
Vishnu, whose portentous shadow it flung 
forward on two figures of flesh and blood ; 
one a youthful, slender form in flowing 
white, the other taller by the shoulders 
and upwards, incongruously Western, ab- 
surdly modern in its evening black. 

They were speaking, but in tones much 
too low for aught save the faintest murmur 
to reach us. Presently the light faded 
out and we waited, expecting that they 
would come out of the temple and probably 
separate, But no one came, and we stole 
out of our ambush and walked up the 
knoll to the temple. 

There was no one in it. It was so 
small that the light of one match enabled 
us to see that. 

Behind tho statue the floor was stained 
as by some heap of charcoal that had been 
burned upon it—charcoal steeped in 
essences unknown to us. A very heavy 
and peculiar odour pervaded the place, 
and it was full of smoke that affected the 
lungs powerfully. It caused no choking 
sensation or desire to cough, but seemed 
to stop breathing altogether. 

There was no door but that in front of 
the temple; how had the two come out, 
with that light behind them, unseen by us ? 
Just outside upon the ground we picked 
up Brodie’s handkerchief—a silk one, that 
had not been used or unfolded, and which 
he had probably slipped into his sleeve— 
as one is apt to do, forgetting one has 
pockets in mufti—and dropped without 
knowing. 

But Brodie himself had vanished as 
completely as if the ground had opened 
and swallowed him. Had it? 

Odd, eh?” 

“ Very odd.” 

We turned homeward down the slope 
of the hill behind the temple, 

“ What is in it ?” 

“The devil,” I answered, without hesi- 
tation. 

“Tf it was only the devil I wouldn’t 
mind ; but Kalbadévi Rao is what I can’t 
stand,” 








Captain Snelgrove had an idea that 
with all his faults the devil was not a 
native, 

Down the road in silence, 
of his compound we paused. 

“Good night. Think it over and le\’s 
hear your views,” 

“Better come in and have a peg. I 
may have them ready by then.” 

But I wanted to get home. 

‘No, I’ve an idea myself. Come on to 
our bungalow and I'll tell you.” 

OE course, we had neither of us the least 
expectation of finding Brodie there. Still, 
the fact that we did not seemed to accen- 
tuate his disappearance more strangely. 

‘All the mischief came out of this,” I 
said, giving an ill-natured kick to the 
old elephant-trunk in which the Baronet 
had been rummaging on the afternoon 
from which I dated the change in him. 
 Let’s investigate.” 

To my surprise I found it locked. 

“He must have locked it, and why ? 
It’s not his; there’s nothing of his in it,” 

We decided to open it, and after trying 
a dezen little keys found one that unlocked 
it. Its contents were such as have been 
already described; but it was obvious 
they were not in the same condition. The 
papers had been carefully sorted, and 
many of the exercise books had what 
seemed to be rough plans drawn on blank 
pages and margins of leaves, And many 
new papers had been added in Brodie’s 
handwriting but in Mabratti character. 

“And now what’s your idea? And 
what are you making of that plan?” 
asked Snelgrove, 

‘* My idea is that this is a plan of-the 
temple we’ve just seen; they’re mostly 
plans of temples, I expect; but what ones 
[ don’t know. Look at that one, though. 
Have you ever heard that there are secret 
passages from the temples at Towli to the 
Fort? And from the Fort to the ruined 
temples in the hills ?” 

He admitted he had heard it. ‘“ But,” 
he added ingenuously, ‘as the late 
Ananias told it me, I have not hitherto 
fatigued myself with believing it. My 
medical advisers warn me against over- 
taxing my constitution ; and I have not 
felt justified in taxing it so far as to 
believe poor Ananias.” 

‘Well, my theory is that Brodie and 
that infernal Hindu disappeared into a 
secret passage from that temple just now; 
but whether they have gone to the Fort, 
or to the hills, or to Towli, I can’t say.” 


At the gate 
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“Bat what are they gone for? Can 
you say that?” 

“No; but I have a suspicion,” 

I was seated on the table, and, as 
Snelgrove courteously put it, making night 
hideous with my fiddle and my bow. He 
was still turning over the papers rather 
carelessly, when a quick, hard footstep 
sounded on the floor, and Brodie himself 
stood over against us, 

“* May I ask what you are looking for in 
that trunk ?” 

“That depends. Is it your trunk?” 

The Baronet’s blue eyes fiashed angrily 
as he put his question. 

Snelgrove’s small dark ones by no 
means fell before them as he answered it. 

The Scot drew himself up fiercely and 
turned to me: 

“T must say, Lascelles, I should hardly 
have thought you would let any one 
rummage among my papers in my absence 
and in your presence,” 

“To tell the truth, Brodie, I opened the 
trunk myself with one of my own keys; 
I could not quite understand why, or by 
whom, it had been locked. There’s no use 
being angry; you know that those two 
trunks are far more mine than they are 
yours.” 

“Ts that paper yours ?” 

“Until I had opened the trunk I sup- 
posed it to contain nothing of yours; but, 
if you want to be told the truth, it seemed 
to me possible that among the papers left 
by poor De Vesci in it, some clue might 
be found to your recent conduct.” 

“My conduct !” he said, rather weakly. 

“Yes, your rather rum behaviour of 
late. To-night, for instance.” 

I was still seated on the table, and 
still nursed my violin. He looked 
down upon me with an odd expression. 
For the life of me I could not quite make 
it out. 

“To-night?” he echoed, a very slight 
flush rising about the region of his cheek- 
bones. 

“Yes ; what happened to you after you 
left the Farmer-Copears—on the road by 
the Residency ?” 

The flush deepened, and yet his ox- 
pression was not easy to understand, He 
turned away. 

“ What the devil does it matter to you ?” 
he said hurriedly, and with considerable 
heat. ‘Since when has a subaltern to 
explain to his captain all his doings? 
Very soon, I suppose, I will have to ask 
for leave to stay out longer than you.” 


Now, Brodie and I had been very good 
friends ; and between us, until now, had 
been no talk of senior officer and junior. 
It sounded unnatural and unpleasant to 
hear him fly off on that tack. 

“Don’t be an owl, Brodie; you'd better 
scoot, Snel, and leave us to have it out 
comfortably. Finish your peg and take 
another cheroot with you.” 

But little Snelgrove looked rather 
dogged, 

** Before I go, Cox, I think it would be 
well to explain the situation more fully to 
your young friend. I am not used to 
being accused of meddling with other 
people’s papers,” 

The Highlander flared up again, 

* You seem to be used enough to doing 
it !” he cried, with a suspicious appearance 
of willingness to lose his temper. 

“T think,” pursued Snelgrove, with a 
peculiar setting of his lips, “it would be 
well to explain to your young friend that he 
has developed habits and become involved 
in intimacies that will probably soon bring 
him into discussion far more public than 
ours; and that explanations are likely to 
be demanded having far more serious 
consequences than any enquiries of ours. 
What were you doing in the temple of 
Vishnu near the Residency to-night?” 
he asked, turning sharply towards the 
youth, 

His earlier remarks had been osten- 
tatiously addressed to me. 

“T have not been near the temple 
to-night—no nearer than you have,” the 
Scotchman blurted out. 

Any one coming from the Farmer. 
Copears’ bungalow must have been pretty 
near it. 

Snelgrove sneered openly. 

“We have been very near it, indeed !” 
he answered. ‘ We have been in it!” 

“Well, what were you doing there, 
then ?” retorted Brodie, with a passionate 
langh. “Is it only a captains’ quarter ?” 

‘We were trying to see what you were 
up to, if you want to know. Lascelles, 
you had better restore his handkerchief to 
your young friend.” 

“We found it on the steps of the 
temple,” I explained, giving it him. 

He turned on his heel and went into his 
own bedroom. 

“Good night, gentlemen! You should 
offer yourselves to the Intelligence De- 
partment, Pray don’t hurry away, Snel- 
grove ; you will doubtless wish to discuss 
‘your next move with Lascelles,” 
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CHAPTER III. 


For some days nothing peculiar occurred 
at Katara, and Brodie was either more 
cautious or he had really cooled in his 
palatial and Brahminical intimacy. But 
his manner displayed an intense and bitter 
sense of irritation against myself, and our 
intercourse was chilly and constrained. 

It was nearly a week after the dinner- 
party at the Farmer-Copears’ before I left 
my carte-de-digestion. And when I did 
call they said it was ‘‘darwdsaband” as 
regarded the mem sahib; but the doctor 
sahib himself was in, and made me go in 
for a smoke and a talk. 

“Look here, Cox,” he said presently, 
“it’s on my mind to ask you something.” 

He seemed rather shamefaced about 
it, and explained that it might seem 
unprofessional to do what he was about 
doing ; but he had looked at it all ways. 

“ And I think it’s the best way to be of 
use to the chap himself.” 

“You're going to talk aboutthe Baronet?” 
I observed calmly. 

He nodded. 

“You see, Lascelles, I know you’ve been 
deuced kind to the lad, especially when he’s 
had fever, and it’s just those great big 
hulking-looking fellows who get it worst.” 
—Farmer-Copear himself was nothing like 
so long as his name.—‘ Well, and I saw by 
your face here the other night that you 
already twigged something was up there. 
The mischief is, the whole station will twig 
it soon, unlegs there’s an alteration; and 
that kind of thing marks a fellow all his 
service. Do you mind telling me what you 
know ?” 

When I had told him, he shook his head. 

“ Worse, a darned sight, than I thought,” 
he muttered, looking absently out along 
the way to Towli. ‘ Will you believe it if 
I tell you he himself is absolutely uncon- 
scious of all this ?” 

* All what ?” 

‘‘He knows nothing of the picture you 
saw him paint, I would bet anything. I 
know he is utterly unaware of having been 
at Vishnu’s temple with Kalbadévi Rao 
that night.” 

“‘ He has consulted you ?” 

Yes ; but he is on a totally wrong tack. 


He thinks it is epilepsy, or catalepsy. He }. 


only knows that certain large gaps occur 
in his memory now ; that, as he puts it, 
periods of many hours are missing out of 
his life ; and what has happened to them 
he can’t guess.” 





The doctor paused to pull the straw out 
of « trichy and while he lighted it. 

“He says he is often terribly done up 
after these gaps, as if he had walked miles 
and climbed mountains ; and sometimes he 
feels as if he was coming to after a drinking 
bout. And he thinks it’s catalepsy! ” con- 
cluded the doctor, with a pitying smile. 

‘Have you any suspicion what it is, if 
it isn’t catalepsy ?” 

“T know very well what it is,” replied 
the little man, with some complacence. 
* You’ve heard of hypnotism ?” 

* Mostly bunkum, isn’t it?” 

“There’s a deal of bunkum, my dear 
Cox, hanging loose on most subjects, from 
theology to medicine. And the public 
like the bunkum best, naturally; ‘the 
public’ being the biggest bunkum of all. 
But there’s a deuced solid residuum un- 
derneath hypnotism. P’raps it’s devil- 
ment; p’raps it’s animal magnetism ; 
but there itis. It’s rather a new idea in 
Europe—hypnotism—but it’s deadly old 
here—in Asia.” 

‘'Cheel ! cheel!” screamed the brown 
kites outside, “cheel! cheel!” as they 
swooped through the utterly dry, utterly 
clear and living air; it was rather pleasant 
in the verandah, with one’s legs high up on 
the arms of the long chair, one’s peg at 
hand, and the cheroot—excellent at twenty- 
five rupees per thousand—between one’s 
lips. The shadow of the great cork-tree 
lay cool around, its fallen tassels of 
fragrant snow whitening the ground. I 
settled myself luxuriously in my chair 
and prepared to be interested. 

“ And you think this is hypnotism ?” 

He nodded, 

“What you tell me makes it a practical 
certainty. But that doesn’t land us near 
the bottom of the business. Why should 
Kalbadévi Rao suddenly take to hocus- 
pocus with Brodie? And how does he 
work it?” 

“Don’t they all set to work in the same 
way?” 

“Anything but; and these Orientals 
have no doubt very special methods, and 
very peculiar secrets of their own. My 
own theory is that in such a case as this 
the ‘hypnotism’ isn’t given neat.” 

“Eh?” 

“Well, it isn’t solely done by immaterial 
methods. When Kalbadévi Rao presses 
his fingers close to Brodie’s nostrils, you 
bet there’s something druggy on his nasty 
fingers. When a peculiar powder is burned 
behind Vishnu’s image, you needn’t believe 
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it was purely to give light. It was to 
assist the hypnotic suggestions of the 
Brahmin.” 

“And the primary mystery of all,” I 
added intelligently, “is what first set 
Brodie off? What brought him in touch 
with Pertab Singh and the Palace? I’m 
quite certain it followed instantly on 
that first rammage among poor De Vesci’s 
papers.” 

“De Vesci was often delirious before 
he snuffed out; he didn’t say much to 
notice ; but one night I sat up with him, 
and he seemed to bother a good deal about 
Kali’s Shoulder; and he talked of the pearl 
on it. Doctors hear too much raving to 
be given to remember it; but—I say, Cox, 
it might be worth while to look over those 
papers of his.” 

I reminded him of the row Snelgrove 
and I had already got into on their 
account. 

‘Never mind. It’s about our only clue, 
and by neglecting to follow it we may let 
that lad go to the bad altogether. And I 
know old Mahratti pretty wel). Are you 
dining at the Colonel’s to-night ?” 

““No; but the Baronet is,” 

“And we are. But Til get a call from 
the hospital and send the wife alone. You 
and I can rummage then undisturbed.” 

It was distinctly a plot; but it seemed 
the only way, and we acted on it, At 
first, however, with less result than we had 
hoped for. The elephant-trunk was 
empty, the Baronet having evidently made 
a clean sweep of its contents. 

“H’m! Rather a sell; but very strong 
negative evidence,” muttered the doctor. 
“ Didn’t you say there were two trunks ? 
Anything in the other ?” 

The other had been put into my bed- 
room ; it was a goodish old trunk, and my 
bearer had put some of my kit into it. 
This we removed, and underneath found 
much the same sort of litter as had been in 
that now emptied. A few old “ Pioneers,” 
a bundle of “At Home” and “ Honorary 
Member” cards, some ball programmez, 
some band ditto, some old railway guides, 
and a few very crude sketches, 

On the back of some of the cards were 
rough plans, here and there lettered with 
a few brief explanations and references. 
The sketches were all of places in the hil!s 








towards Mahableshwar, and the doctor 
said they made a road-map when taken 
together in the right order. There were 
eleven of them, and each of them bore 
what he said was the name of one of the 
months in the old Mahratti language. 
Now, these month-names had no reference 
to anything in the subject or appearance 
of the sketches; and the twelfth month 
was missing. The most elaborate of the 
plans, however, bore the name of the 
twelfth month. It was drawn to scale, 
and in the centre was an oval mark, 

‘‘Here’s a sum for you,” I said, throwing 
him a band programme with a sort of 
double proportion sum on it. ‘ Dove's 
egg equals two hundred carats; Peahen’s 
egg equals six hundred carats; Mountain 
of Snow say fifty thousand pounds; Kali’s 
Tear equals one hundred and fifty thousand 
pounds.” 

“Well,” said the doctor, “there is a 
pearl called Snow Mountain belonging to 
the Maharajah of Cuddlepore—the biggest 
in the world, they say ; but poor Da Vesci 
was quite wrong in his sum. Granting 
that a pearl of two hundred carats was 
worth fifty thousand, one of three times 
the size would be worth far more than 
three times as much. As to the actual 
value of the Mountain of Snow I’ve not 
a notion, nor have I ever heard its size. 
One would suppose from this it was as 
big as a pigeon’s egg ; seemingly De Vesci 
thought, however, that it was not the 
biggest in the world—that another existed 
somewhere called Kali’s Tear, three times 
as large.” 

‘And somewhere on Kali’s Shoulder 
he thought it lay hidden, eh?” 
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